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Introduction 


The Sulieetan of a theoretical framework is a lot like 
the purchase of a horse or an automobile. The prospective 


buyer is looking for two things: economy and power. 


-Although. this audience may not be familiar with the purchase 


Of an, automobile, they can nonetheless follow my analogy by 


» considering the purchase of a horse suitable for plowing. 


If we are going to purchase a plow horse, we will accept a 
fairly large ekeatuEe? but we will not necessarily buy the 
largest - quadreped we can find. Size nh a horse implies 
power, but it does: not necbesactly Poliow that the largest 
is the best. The balancing consideration in the purchase of 
a good plow hékae Je economy: One does not wieh to purchase 


an animal that will eat more than it will produce. The | 


analogy can now be turned to a consideration of theoretical 


a 


frameworks. One wants a theory that has power, that is, a: 
theory that covers all appropriate cases completely and 
discriminates those cases that are not appropriate. The 


ability of a phrase structure rule in’a transformational 


grammar or the adequacy of a taxonomic category in biology 


would be two examples of power. The phrase strugture rule 
Must ‘be capable of yenerating all desired phrases wteheur 
permitting any ungrammatical phrases + The taxonomic 
classification must include all creatures appropriate to the 
genus or ae or species, and exclude all creatures not 


having rer morphologies. “One solution to vane in a 


theory its to build the theory’so large that no possible case 


N 


can be misséd.. Essentially, the theory can grow to the 
cad . ‘ . 
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point where it is a listing of the phenomonen in toto. Thus 


the constraint of economy is applied in the test Qt 
theoretical frameworks. The test of a theoettiad structure 
is whether or not at accounts for the phenomemon in the most 
iekeive fashion. In this’ discussion of the use of 
discourse analysis in the description ef classroom language, 
the questions that need to be answered are: does Avecouree 
analysis have theoretical power and. does it economically 
describe the phenomenon? \ 
Before addressing the questions of theoretical Haan aue 


and power, it would be useful to discuss the phenomenon 


itself: turn-taking sequences in classroom language. Mehan 


(1978) argues that there are topically organized segments of 


lessons that are larger than simple interactions between 


‘teachers and students. This observation is not especially 


new.. Much:earlier, Smith and ‘Meux (1962) developed the 
notion of the teaching episode as’ an interactive series of 
utterances between a teacher and his or her pupils around a 
common topic. . They differentiated among the types of 
episodes on the basis of the frequency and diversity of 


student responses and on the logical basis of the teacher's 


initial utterance. subsequently, Nuthall and Lawrence 


(1965) used these types of categories to develop the notion 
of the cycle as a sequence of episodes that has a formal 
structure. Cambourne (1971), using the technique of textual 
reconstruction, developed..the concept of the exchange which. 


is nested within the encounter. For Cambourne, exchanges 


“6 


are the sequentially and. tempogally related utterances of a 


single speaker. His’ categorization of ar tag be By 

basically similar to ‘the disMnction made by,’ Smith and Meux a oe 
= | ESaaa tng episodes; Bel lack et als. (1966) observed. that"'pne. er 

type of teaching structure YA. most likely to be» followed by. ee 


another identical type. ‘of * ‘teathing structure,” y Dane: oak has * opie 


\ 


Banke been blames by Lundgren, (1972). in syeaen: ind). Power Jf 


iat mt 


(1971). in’ y Australia. Prokop (1974) ;ausing computer- analyzed ‘ 
strings of Beligek= coded transcripts, concluded that” i $y 


sequential ile provides mach more meaningful 


information on instvuctionat processes. * 


What makes Mehan's (1978) position unique is that he 
argues for the dynamics of the structure and not for the 
structure itself. Mishler (1975a, 1975b) argues for 4 


"stochastic" model of interaction, that is, one which can be , *, 

‘ . : mm: “ . oo = ts . 

\ '  . described as a series of sequential probabilities as‘: Bellack : 
‘. et al. (1966) had done earlier and Kluwin’ (1979) has done. 


\ 


recently. Mehan argues for a Itacro-structure that would 
permit the description es the teacher' s-Mbehav ior over 


ay 


several interactions. Waiitadniwa.: that, ", 3. . teacher- 

student tnteraction does not appear to be ‘under immediate , 
: ‘ f 

stimulus contrdl, "(P. 58) he proposes that a generative 


* model would be a more accurate description of: the 
* e¢ ’ 
phenomenon. , : 


There is considerable evidence to dispute Mehan's. 
claim. Garvey (1976) in a description of adult-child 


IRC RE SC TLE Beeb apes, BoD AGsted and unsolicitea contingent 
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. there can and are very close ties between responses to 


queries. . The contingent query is based on Garvey.'s: 
agin eae “. »« » that “in discourse not all speech acts are 


created Saunes A CEP a Ey act may dominate a sequence 


“exeating a ddnatn of structure ‘and meaning." (p.68) She 


argues sen that speaking turn distribution is related 


to the. role that*a previous speech* act has established. She 


éven, ‘points to Chafe's (1972) work on the semantic 
cohétraints placed on subsequent dialogue by the verb. 


Other work in studies of elliptical sentences in extended 


> discourse (Holtzman, 1971 and Gunter, 1963) indicate that 


a 


questions and the immediately preceding~ utterance. There is 
even some limited experimental ante (eeetas 1975) to 
suggest that clausal level processing accounts for much of 
the information requifked for the interpretation of 
conversations. Mchoud (1978), ‘while trying to demonstrate 


bad 


the rational basis for the intuition that classroom language 


-is a highly formalized situation, demonstrated the 


importance of immediate stimulus control, in the .form of 

speaker turn- relinguishing behavior, ove,K classroom 
zs 

dialogue. What seems reasonable in regards to Mehan's 


position is the assertion of overall dialogue control since 


‘as Holtzman (1971) has argued there are a number of 


situations in which immediate linguistic context is 
insufficient to account for one relationship between 
utrersaces. The untenable part of Mehan' 5 argument is that 


discourse sequencing is not under immediate stimulus control 


ed 


at least to some extent. 


The Mehan-Mishler detebe invitee comparison to the 
debate between American structural ist “yrapmarians and 
transformational- generative grammarians aug ng. the ‘early 
~wiaties over the nature of the phenomlenon wiih trey both 
sought to describe. In reality that debate was a “wrangle 
over the descriptive adequacy of ‘the two systens and = not the 
nature of the phenomenon. Mishler (1975a). attempted to 


account for the sequencing of successive ‘questions in terms 


of a generalized nathematioal model while Mehan (1972) 


li 


wanted to isthe about an overriding CRsEeE onal principle. 


Mehan's ‘discussion of the teacher- Sque tion--student~ 


response--teacher-reply cycle in terms: of _jnmediate eonstic 
tuents only heightens the similarity between the two 
debates, Mishler, like the Anerican structuralists, thinks 
in terms of the micro-unit Of amalysig. Mishler's 
- “morpheme", if you will pardon the alliteration, is the 
individual question. From his porhe of » ‘view the approach is 
to combine ' the “sequences of questions into blo¢ks. Like the 
“structuralists. he is‘ able to nicely account for “morphemes" 
or strings of immediate constit ents but is nie to, sive 
an overall aveeiink for the mechanism that would yenerate the 
string in the first niseny Thus Mehan steps;in and tries to 
establish some kind of general Prineiple.s isthe anaphoric 
'reference in discourse as the argument , he projects forward 


towards anges strings like the transformationalist who 


writes a two item rule that has thegrerins® power to be 
: om 


—~——___ 
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@x panded into_an indefinitely long string. ‘Mehan tries to 

strengthen his argument by pointing out how a series of 
elicitations can "cycle" through several een One 
2 . is, of course, forced to ask if the ability bs qateeadh a 


* thread over disconnected events is the result of the power 


Cd > 


‘ ts an 
of the. linguistic principle or of: the tenacity of the 


teacher.’ That question aside, the issue that still mvwst be. 


4 . . 


a “confronted is the mechanics of how continuous discourse is 
ae ) ' ee 


Pe) 


accounted: for in Classroom behavior. 


Whilé Mishler (1975a) offers a neat navhenweieul 
approach with all thé appeal of the pure ‘scientific 
paradigm, Mehan (1978) is closer to the mark when he 
“Suggests that thére is some, overall controlling principle 
accounting for "cycles." The question that now faces us is 
how to account for Mehan's’ organizing seineiple in a single 
-unified theory. Mehan ° (p.47) presents a basic structure for 
a classroom lesson but one that fails to meet ee own” 
criteria, in ‘fact, it seems to fall a little short be eyeh 


‘Mishler's. In a.unified theory of classroom behavior, each 


-unit should be related necessarily to every other unit in 


2 . 


the systém both horizontally and vertically or 


paradigmatically and syntagmatically. To answer these 


» j s 


questions, we turn to discourse analysis. 


Discourse pnetyess 


While it might be ‘desirable to igneaiacely describe the 


-+—— 
a 


ot ie define the basic. nde of classroqm’ ‘language as the 
7 a ri 
a independent /clausé Or: fee: runit. we: ‘ms. deal with a 


meaningful ao and ‘this seems ake ‘a satisfactory starting 
point. 


rhe “unit of analysis that meets the requirements of 
Pa _ = : ‘ 
intention, well-orderedness, and’ convention is most 


Fi 


Arequently a full clause. There are exceptions to this as 
Sinclair and Coulthard: (1975!) and, Wiener (1976) have pointed 
. out. Certain words or phrasés, often highly idiosyncratic, 
function as es Eee or as elliptical sentences 
: uuhder certain strictures. eFor example; "okay" or "alright" 
 Gependiiva ou thedt position within an interaction ‘can be 


informative élause Or can De a neutral or a positiver 


‘ 


‘response to a previous statement. The: particular levetat 
; ; ; 
items comprise a relatively small set that can vary from 


teacher to teacher but the behavior itself is fairly 


_wetguitous. Nig 2 fully formalized theory these words could 
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asily be SEET ESET ee by functional inarkers and personal 


appropriate sub-set of t&rms. ~° + 


Now that the unit of analysis is defined, it is time to 


structure of an entire Messe that éeris a little snbikious®, 
wtbhoue first aesor ina the, more * seimivive structures Of. ° 


“the system first For the: sake of paLRAve EL eats we will 


2 ee | 
» used to so ie the start of a.question,; directing ,;., of. ee 


: preference could ‘control ‘the selection of the speaker 


‘\ = _develop a comprehensive theory. To do so, it will be 
necessary to generate four.basic categories. To begin with, 
‘ > 7 » 


ve let us deal with the problem of truth. The basic unit that 


we will describe is a clause that asserts the truth of soney 


existant or an asibowuabive clause. If truth can exist, then. 
a clause that. seeks te eehantese a truth relationship 
between two prOpie serene would seem to be a logical, second 
category, thus an eGividecten: needs to be basic unit. 
Thirdly, a truth proposition can be turned into a call for 
~aeetony a directive-. The fourth category fe" aniieseonie. 
cally an ugly duaklike but linguistically crucial. A. 
category is required which will mark boundaries between 
other, units. From these four units it is possible to 
* develop a comprehensive theory O£ classroom interaction.* 


’ . 4 
The next problem to consider is the next unit of 


analysis. Since we now hdve our "morphemes", what is the 


"sentence"? |For this we select .an obvious Sical measure: 


*. the individual .speaking-turn. Since an ¥Yndividual speaking- 
turn may be made up of a single wend or’ several clauses, the 
. ' advantage of our proposed system is obvious. | 
The next unit to be dener bed is the interactional 
sequence that Mehan (1978) ienrisned: Sécies @t. al. (1974) 
must devise an ed system for describing turn-taking 

in normal conversation, but Sinclair and Coulthard (1975) 
do mere find eitak an elaborate: system necessary -for 
describing turn-taking in eke: Siseeroan. othe answer ‘ean be 


found in Gumperz's (Gumperz and Herasmichuek, 1974) 


a : | : [ 


* 
“discussion of social relationships being considered as 


communicative symbols. While Mchqud (1978) uses Sacks et 
al.'s -cdnventions, this seem a bit overdone for the, 
%: phenomenon. Duncan (1972) is able to locate multiple and 
| exunlex turn exchange behaviors, .but Sinclair and Coulthard 


: (1974)-do not require a complex systematics for classroom 


. considerably enfeebled system of turn-taking markers. 
| Status relationships within thd classroom negate much of the 
systematic complexity. that: Sacks et al. require. The Sacks 
et.al. system is ai attempt to describe all conversational 
turn-taking regardless of the participant statys.. Because 


m (1974) accurately points out that it is a negotiated control 


| turn-taking are much simpler. The systematics are suffi- 
.} ciently uncomplicated to require only two specifications to 


distinguish turn-taking within the classroom: teacher and 


student. Table 1 below presents a basic set of structures 


for the interactional sequence. 


discourse and Weiner -(1976) and Kluwin (1977) describe a. 


the teacher has some conversational’ control, although Mehan 


and not an absolute control, the’systematics of classroom , 


, _ Table 1 : , 


’ 


Turn Structures of Classroom Sequences. : 


4 


Initiator * Intent Turn See ‘ Sequence | 


sca aR =e en “eae nine Re 


teacher inform . opening, Nenswer) Teacher tnforn : 
teacher direct epening: answer, Teacher Direct 
+% | (follow up) ‘ es 
teacher . elicit opening, answer , "Teacher Elicit \ 
(follow up) 
student inform i cae Pupil Inform 
aden direct — ¥**null set ; **null set 
student . elicit opening, answer \ Pupil Elicit 
i \ 


\ 
Teacher inform sequences occur when the teacher is 

passing on facts, opinions, ideas or information. \Wasener 

| direct ,sequences are those where the teacher's intent is to 

“get the wudent tog do something, usually something physical. a 
Teacher elicit sequences attempt to obtain verbal responses 
from students, primarily to establish what information the 
‘other participant possesses and not to weepena to a lack of 
information the questioner has. Pupil elicit sequences and 
Pupil inform/sequences are: fot merely student questions or 
statements, but formalized sequences where thé student must 
first get the teacher's attegtion, establish a‘ right to 


interact, and then speak. ? 


Some sequences are bound topically and structurally to a 


| 


10 +2 a 


previous teacher elicit sequence. Four types of bound’ 


\ 
\ ‘ $7 . 
sequences can: be. described on the basis of the -student's 


responses to the teacher's question. If the teacher gets no 


‘response, she can make another attempt by repeating her 
y 


"question or’ by paraphrasing it. This will be categorized 4s a 


i ‘ Re-initiation 1 (R=1 jx KLE “th esponse is correct, the 
i "oy teacher may ‘still’ elicit. more of the same typé of response by 

. ae using a head-nod or Biatie mMarker as a response. . This will He 
, : talled "ligting” (List). If the teacher is uncertqin of the 
ae ’tudent's Baponse vahe or he can ask the student to _“repeat* , 
eat 7 the response. The teacher's’ trgatment of the student” Ss 
‘response as incorrecs produces the ‘Re-initiation 2 exchange. 
ies . (R=2). et ee ; 

\ 


Table 2 


Structures Contingent on Teacher Elicitation 


st are *) continue —} List 
acceptable <" = ve 


yw. “te | Pas stop 
‘ 4 response . . 
’ / perceived+R-2, , 
P \ ‘ . So perceived—» Repeat 
. ‘ , silbsiia saglik : 
teacher - . stop * ~ 
elicitation, ° Py 
F . | 3 
‘ ; Ree co . 
. * é es . vars B fi ’ 
; continue—» R-1 4 / 


) aa. P 
Continuing with the structures just described, it is 


possible to concatenate from. the basic three turn interactional 


sequenc& a larger units. Again, the question ,of ‘intent must 
a .: ‘ \ 


oy 


be considered. If the teacher wishes to, continue along the 


= 


same topical lines, several options are open. If the teacher 
. Ww 5 ; % ; 
wishes to conclude the topical sequence, a Specific: sequence 
: 


x 


must occur. terminal or transitionalsequence structures and 
sizes aré related to the’length de the sequence being 
terminated. Using the previously detined interact idgal 
sequence ii teveriens it is possible to write rules for the 
basic classroom structures if she question of intent is 
defined. The individual has:two choices: “ae persist or to 


desist. With these two alternatives in mind, it is possible 


to generate rules for successive interactive sequences. 


» 


‘ 
@ 


i | Table 3° 4 | oo, iar 


Ay 


: Rules for Successive Interaction Sequences 
cs ee f TI } te ae 
uTerm ) A fo. -y a os 


2) TERM + boundary marker + inform + (TI.) 


3) TE ~» (TE) +(RE-1 + Term 7 ree 
; RE-2 ’ ; r & 
a List &, ; 
Rep t .. : 
’ te Sse 
4) “R-1 —( R-1 - ; 
TE 
{ List 
Term 
, .5) R-2 —> (R-2 . 
TE” , 
List 
° Term = ‘ 
6) List > ae e 4 = / : 
Term 
74 * Repeat (Repeat ; Legend: 
TE ae TI - Teacher inform 
Term . Term -— Terminal Sequence 
mee «Tt ') TE - Teacher elicit 
8). TD —)fTD R-l - Re-initiation 1 
Term : R-2 - Re-initiation 2 
; PI - Pupil inform 
9) er — ‘Term P PE - Pupil elicit 
ee ee PE ree = | 4 
. ‘ « ” ; 
Term )- las 
Appendix l contains a coded sample of classroom interaction. 
From that sample - it as possible to extract the following 
: {inkterastional sequence patterns*and. specify their generation. — 
. ' 
‘ . \ 
. is . 2 ° ° 
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Table 4 


: _ Interaction Sequence Patterns and Rule Application 
1 : = 


é 
2% Pattern wr” RLS 
on 3 : | ; 
TD Terminal ~ : » « ‘ 8 
“+ PE,R-1,R-1,TE,Terminal | © 3 aaa, 
TE, Repeat , TE, R-1; TE, R-1, Terminal Xu 178,54 
7 TE, TE, TE,R-1,R-1, TE, TE, List , Terminal | eee ete re 
TE, TE,R-1,TE,R-2, Terminal | 3/838, 

} Orertet titi tite ; Re KKK RR RK RRR 
-TI,TI ; | 1 
TE,R-1,R-1,List,Terminal “ » 3,4,4,6 } 
TI _“ 1 

7 
‘We The elegance ofthe present Zehene is that it. can 


represent the phenomenon either as Mishler (1975a) or as Mehan 

| (1S T8¥ describes. Admittedly, there is one weakness in the 
<*-/present satan Jad thaw’ 4adee inability to deal with system 
‘ failures, that {b, those situations where the normal status 
-_ relationships have been abborgated. At the moment it is 
questionable how much would be gained from err 
modification that would include the ability to deal with system 


_ breakdown. One suspects that the necessary’ amendment would 
r) B ane 


have tS look like the Sacks et al. (1974) minimal systematic 


Se el : 
for describing: turn-taking.. 


Several comments need to be made to relate the use of 


discourse analysis to the Mishler-Mehan debate. First, the 


reliability of the Mishler stochastic model is highly. dependent 


“on the APE UERCY of the’ grouping of successive questions within 


* 


an ane Cae Paonia sequence. While one could admit that phere is is 
probably a declining Frequency of questioning within a ae 
it may not be as regular as peace would argue for: A 


consideration of Table ‘ picaneka that the systematics are not 


— 


- that regular. Table 4 also suggests that Mehan's suggestion | 


that classroom discourse is not under immediate etinolue 
control is not quite ORE Ea ee eere This is the second 
comment we need to make. There are two forces at work within’ 


the structuring of an interactional sequence. fThere.is a 


° 7 


-general teacher intent and an immediate wine BE which 


can and is effected by fprces unbeknownst to ths teacher. The 


e 


frequent repetition of questions clearly shows the result of 


es ae 
~ the ‘tension. of the two forces. What is required is a theory 


‘that will be britain enpugh. to -deal with both situations, 
Mehan fails to capture this because he deniles the immediacy of 
the phenomenon, ‘but Mishler fails to describe it because he 
concentrates on a mindless progression. The applicatiom.of the 
principlt®' of the option of the teacher to persist or desist in 


N 
a 1tne of questioning is crucial. The introduction of the 
principle into this system makes~it sireictenbis flexible to 
deal with the phenomenon. While it was not possible to account 
for those events where the system breaks down, it hardly s€ems 


necessary in light. of what has been gained in economy ahd 


. : , ee eo 8 « 
efficiency. Finally it is possible: to typify macro-structures 
‘ 4 | es 
4 


using the system. Since the system ‘uses three basit conditions 
. J 


and a boundary marker as categories, it is necéssary only -to 
extend thewe categories to tonger structures to capture 
completely the longer sequences SE iciwéeruem. LAbepaetion. 

Discourse analysis meets the original criteria for 
Selection of a theoretical framework. It is eleariy comprehen- 
sive because it deals with all the language within the class- 

~e 
room and does so from a universal point of view, that is, it 
considers the intent of the communication. It is also 
efficient as’ has been demonstrated. Using only a handful of 
’ : 


‘ constructs, it is capable of accounting for a range of 


’ behavior. 


~ 
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APPENDIX 1 


Pal 


_Transcript for Teacher l, Observation 1 


I 


‘Okay 


I'd like to igok at the story a 


‘so if you'd get your story out 


Okay. 


' Take a look at the story, ah 


what are some of the terms we\talked 


‘about in short stories? 


What would you identify as the basic 
conflict of the story. 


; (pause ) 


Paul, 


or 


what would adi identity as the basic 


- eonflict? 


Ah, the Indians and this white man. 
Okay, 

part of the conflict would be the 
Indians against the white- man 
(pause ) 

specially what, 

Can you elaborate on this? 

Breaking | treaties. 


Okay 


Whether or not to sign this treaty. 
Ah, if we.talk in‘terms 
Remember I mentioned last week byO= 


,tagonist and antagonist? 


Who would: be the protagonist in the 
story? 
inaudible. phrase ~ Ke 


~ 


_ The protagonist means what? 


inaudible ponse 


Basically the main character, often 
associated with ‘the good guy, but 
more the main character of the story 
Okay, 

so’ the protagonist would be who? 
Who would be the protagonist? 

Custer (laughter) 

Sitting Bull. 

Sitting Bull. Sitting Bull would be 
the protagonist. 

The main character that's used as-- 
being talked about. 


‘And the antagonist would be who? 


4 
: a7 


‘.-marker/opening/TD . 


inform 
imperative 
marker 


direct /opening/TE a 


elicit 


elicit 


_nomination/opening/ 


R-1 


v* @licit 


inform/answer 


. Ratker/follow-up, 


into 


elicit /opehing/t 
elicit 
inform/answer 


’ marker/ follow-up 


inform/terminal 


' (uncodable ) 


,direct/opening/TE 


elicit 

inform/answer 
(probable) 

at eles nenacopaninay 
RPT 
inform/answer 
(probable ) 


inforin/head/ follow-up 
marker/starter/ 
opening/TE 
elicit 
elicit/R-1l 
(uncodable ) 
inform/answer 
inform/ follow-up ne 
inform 
elicit/opening/TE 

s 


Joe, 


-Who would’ the antagonist be? 
The white man. 


Okay ;: id 


-the white man. 


They were opposing SEG AnG Bull. 


_ Okay what about-- 


I think there's probably some ether 
conflicts in the story other than 
just whites versus the Indians. 


Does anybody | elSe“aee other conflicts? ; 
Between “the Indians themselves. | 


Okay 

Whether or not to sign | the .treaty 
Specifically Sitting Bull versus 
who? ; 
The tribe.. 
Okay, ° 

the tribe. 
It’s in ayeraety’ with John Grass? 


‘yeah. 


Okay. ° 
Why is Sitting ,Bull opposed to the 


’ treaty throughout ? 


eae Why is it he Opposes the treaty? 
s 


S$: 


* that he wanted to get) 


Seems to me there's ‘several. 

Does he have any good reasons‘ for 
opposing it 
or does he-- 
They had Shange the «treaty. 

Okay : 
they -changed it’ 

Changed what? 

Well, 

they had the same... 

Okay, 

They changed the treaty that they 
had before. 

They made the boundaries less. The 
Indian tribes got less. . 
What else? 

The guy that was the ineaencekes, 
Okay 

He the white .. .. 

Well, = 


~ 


- I'm not sure tpeuk that. 


Didn't they say. . idn't he. say - 

interpreter? 
On page 16 it says the people asked | 
for their own interpreter cee 


Yeah, 


oh. he didn't do too well. 


Oh. 


nomination/select/R-l 
elicit/post-head 
inform/answer/ | 
follow-up 

marker/ follow-up 
inform 

inform/ terminal 
(uncodable) 


inform/terminal 
elicit/opening/TE 
inform/answer 
marker/ follow-up 
infor 


elicit/opening/TE , 
inform/ answer ‘ 
MARKEE / £01 Lowen 


elicit/opening/TE 
inform/answer ~ e : 
marker/ follow-up 


elicit/opening/TE 
elicit/R-l a 
inforn/opening/R-1l 


elicit/ on 


inform/ answer 
marker /follow-up 
inform 
elicit/opening/TE 
marker/answer 
inform 

marker /follow-up 


inform 


inform 
elicit/opening/TE 
inform/ answer 
marker/opening/List 
inform/ answer 
marker/follow-up/ 
terminal © 

inform 


elicit/opening/TE 


inform 
marker/answer 
inforn 

marker/ follow-up 


e 


od He messed up. 
° I don't remember ‘that. 
‘ @ ‘Where is it? 
” Anybody find where it is cuz 
I must have missed it? 
S: "do not sign." 
Second paragraph. 


eo Okay. 
' But isn't Sitting Bull who is talking? 
It says the commissioner was pleased 
now became ‘furious and accused Sitting 
' ~~‘ Bull of intimidating the people, etc. 
8% Yeah, 
es Sitting Bull was telling ‘the 


“Indians not to sign. 


pall T: © Okay ae 
y but that's not the 1 terpreter. 


S: Vo, 
But the interpreter, when they 
talked about the interpreter; 
that's Ang Bull talking. - 
Yeah., 


Talking. 


. 


inform 
inform/opening/TE 
elicit. © 


elicit/k-1 


inform/answer 


inform 
marker/ follow-up 


elicit/opening/TE 


inform 
mMarker/answer 


inform ; 


marker/opening/R-2 


inform 


inform 
marker/opening/ 
terminal 

inforn 


RRR KEKEEEEEEKKKKEKKKKKKKKKKKE 


*« 


. ® 

See at the middle of 216-it says: 
, The commissioners rose one after 
other and made talks and gave out 
te of the treaty. Then‘ the 
adjourned." 


I thought tha 
had happened Was that th handed out 
treaties and everybody took them home and 
everything seemed on™: 


And then they got in this argument, 


—~ 


but you may shave a point that... i 
that there was more that went on there. 


It definitely happens later on. 


What are some ne reasons why Sitting 
Bull opposes this treaty? 


sia Pc cncasaaness have been made 
_ smaller. 


(pause) 


25 


. 


¢ 


direct/opening/TI | 
inform 

inform 

inform/TI . 


inform \ 


nhs oe 
marker/opening/TE . 


elicit - 


inform/ follow-up 


y What kind of land are they living 
on now? Sy ~ 


Ss, Desert. 


Ss They were living on desert that 
wouldn't .grow things. 


“T: | Okay. 


The? needed | all the land they 
could get to live on. 
T: Okay | 
The land they have and liying on 
; now isn't very good. ) 

- And: they're. talking about nak ing 
it smaller and even worse, 
Let's see. 


- 


There was a good quote in here 


where he said’ that but i find | 


it offhand. 


\ 2 


/ 


elicit/opening/R-1 


inform/ answer 


inform/answer 


marker/opening/List 
fr 


\  inform/answer 
Inarker/ follow-up 
inform 
inform/terminal ‘ 


-directive/opening/TI 
» 


‘ingoen \ 


